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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



Verrazano's Voyage. — Prof. Karl Lechner has told 
the story of Verrazano in Nos. 8, 9 and 10 of Globus, 
for 1890. He traces the history of the Verrazano family 
back to the 13th century, when it was already solidly 
established in the lordship of Verrazano, a few miles to 
the south of Florence. 

Not much is known of the discoverer's life, A chron- 
icle of doubtful authority mentions him as settled in 
Dieppe in 1508. It is certain that he was in the service 
of Francis I. in 1521, when he captured a Spanish ship 
with a precious cargo ; and that in 1523 he attacked, 
near Cape St. Vincent, and took two of the three car- 
avels, in which Cortes had sent the treasure of Mon- 
tezuma to the Emperor Charles V. 

This incident, unrecorded by Peter Martyr and Her- 
rera, is told by Alonsode Avila, who was captured in the 
fight with Verrazano, in a letter written on the 1 7th of 
June, 1523, from his prison in La Rochelle to the 
Emperor. Other documents of the time show that 
Verrazano's fleet at first consisted of four vessels, with 
which he was to make his discoveries for the King, 
" towards China." Two of the ships were lost in a great 
storm in the "northern part of the Atlantic Ocean," 
and the others put back in a damaged condition to the 
coast of Brittany. 

The capture of the Spanish caravels was an episode, 
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274 Geographical Notes. 

and the original enterprise was resumed, but only with 
one vessel, the Dauphine, which left France, it is sup- 
posed, in December, 1523, though it is only known that on 
thei7th of January, 1524, Verrazano set sail with a crew 
of 50 men from the neighborhood of Madeira. 

Dr. Lechner leaves the voyage at this point, in order 
to follow the subsequent career of the navigator. His 
report to the King is dated the 8th of July, 1524. 
Francis was expected at Lyons on the 4th of August, 
and Verrazano's countryman, Carli, who was then living 
in that city, wrote on that day to his father at Florence, 
enclosing Verrazano's report, with the remark that the 
discoverer would soon arrive in Lyons, and that it was 
hoped the King would furnish him with a half-dozen 
ships for another and more considerable voyage. 

Verrazano must have reached Lyons about August 4, 
and by sea, for Peter Martyr writes from Valladolid, 
on the 3d of August, that a " courier of the Portuguese 
King's has arrived with the news that a vessel from the 
Indies, with a cargo worth 180,000 ducats, has been 
captured by Verrazano." 

Nothing came of the plan for a new voyage, the 
King's attention being absorbed by the struggle with 
the Emperor, which ended for a time with the battle of 
Pavia and the captivity of Francis. Verrazano next ap- 
plied to Henry VIII., but without success. 

An undated document, brought to light by Margry,* 
records an agreement between Philippe de Chabot,f 
"Admiral de France et de Bretaine," Jehan Ango, 
Guillaume Preudhomme, "general de Normandie," 

♦"Navigations Francaises," p. 194. 

f Dr. Lechner makes this historical name unrecognizable by writing it Cabot. 
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Pierre Despinolles, Jacques Boursier, and " messire 
Jehan de Varesam" (Verrazano), for an expedition to the 
Indies, to be commanded by Varesam. This document 
cannot be dated earlier than 1526, in which year Philippe 
de Chabot was made Admiral. 

Mr. Henry Harrisse has found in the archives of the 
Parlement at Rouen two papers executed by Verrazano, 
the one on the 11th, the other on the 12th, of May, 
1526 ; both relating to the projected Indian voyage, of 
which nothing more is known. In October, 1527, a 
dispatch informed the Emperor that Verrazano had 
been captured, with his ship's crew of 130 men, by a 
Biscayan squadron. 

This may have been on the return from the Indian 
expedition. Verrazano offered 1 30,000 ducats as a ran- 
som, and the Portuguese bid large sums for his delivery 
to them. The offers were rejected, and the Biscayans 
took their prisoner to Cadiz, where they received an 
order to send him to Madrid. On the way he made a 
fruitless effort to escape. A second order from Charles 
doomed him to death, and he was hanged on the 13th 
of October, 1527. 

Dr. Lechner takes the details of Verrazano's voyage 
to the west from the text of Ramusio. Setting sail on 
the 17th of January, 1524, the voyager sighted land on 
the 10th of March, in 34 N. Lat. This is nearly the 
latitude of Cape Fear, on the coast of North Carolina. 
Verrazano sailed about 50 leagues * to the south, 
searching in vain for a good harbor, and then put about 
to the north. His first landing was made at a place 
covered with fine sand, and rising inland in little hills. 

* These leagues are variously estimated at 15, 18.75 an d 20 to the degree. 
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Still farther up the coast he found the shore cut up 
by a number of little streams and arms of the sea, and 
beyond this point were wide plains and broad stretches 
of forest. This is a fair description of the coast between 
Onslow Bay and Cape Lookout, and the first landing 
was probably at New River Inlet. Following the coast, 
which turned more to the east, Verrazano sent men 
ashore for water. This must -have been a little to the 
south of Cape Hatteras. After sailing 50 leagues far- 
ther, the land now trending to the north, Verrazano 
cast anchor and lay for three days at a place where he 
saw many canoes made of single logs, 20 feet in length 
and 4 feet broad, and hollowed out by fire, without the 
help of iron or stone ; and in all the 200 leagues of his 
coasting he had not seen a stone. This anchorage 
ground Dr. Lechner places at about 38 N. Lat. Sail- 
ing now by day, in a northeasterly direction, and anchor- 
ing by night, Verrazano came in another 100 leagues to 
the mouth of a very great river, flowing out between 
small steep hills, and affording an entrance fit for the 
largest ships ; and he ascended this river for about six 
leagues. Every point in his description of the entrance, 
and the river, and the " most beautiful bay " (lago), 
applies to New York. He continued along the coast, 
now lying east and west, for about 50 leagues, and came 
to a triangular island, 10 leagues from the mainland, 
and in size like the island of Rhodes. To this island 
he gave the name of Luisa, in honor of the king's 
mother. This, the only instance of a name bestowed 
by Verrazano, was changed by the cartographers to 
Claudia, the name of the first wife of Francis. Dr. 
Lechner identifies Luisa with Block Island for the rea- 
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son that this agrees with the distances reported in Ver- 
razano's letter, and also with the position assigned to 
jLut'sa on Girolamo Verrazano's chart, where it lies to 
the south-west of Narragansett Bay, described by the 
navigator as an admirable harbor, half a league wide, 
where it opens to the south, and expanding within to a 
bay of 20 leagues in circuit, and inclosing five islands. 
The latitude he gave it was that of Rome (41 40', as 
then understood), and this agrees well enough with the 
latitude of Newport (41 29') ; and local conditions, he 
found, made the climate colder than that of Rome. 

All the evidence from the letter of Verrazano and the 
chart and the physical facts is in favor of this, rather 
than of Kohl's identification of Luisa Island with Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 

Fifteen days were spent at Narragansett Bay, and 
the voyage was resumed on the 5th of May, and con- 
tinued, always within sight of the coast. For 50 leagues 
the direction was to the east, and then for 100 leagues 
to the north. This brought the ship to Cape Cod, 
and Verrazano found to the north a high land covered 
with pines, cypresses, and other trees peculiar to 
northern countries. The natives previously seen were 
-friendly, but in this place they kept aloof. 

The trend of the coast from this point was to the 
north-east, and the voyagers came to a fair, open coun- 
try, with high mountains in the interior, and kept on 
their course for another 50 leagues along what must be 
recognized as the coast of New Hampshire and Maine. 
Verrazano counted 32 small islands near the land, with 
fine harbors and channels that reminded him of those 
in Slavonia and Dalmatia. Sailing still to the north- 
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east for 150 leagues more, Verrazano came to a country 
discovered, as he writes, in past time by the Bretons. 
This was in Lat. 50 , and, therefore, on the north-east- 
ern coast of Newfoundland ; and here the voyage of 
discovery ended. So, at least, Dr. Lechner is inclined 
to believe. 

Verrazano's letter does not mention his brother 
Girolamo, and the latter dates his chart only by a refer- 
ence in the description of the land discovered by Gio- 
vanni : "Verrazana, or New Gaul, which Giovanni da 
Verrazano, of Florence, discovered five years ago by 
order and command of the most Christian King of 
France."* 

Dr. Lechner takes up and combats with vigor the 
charge of falsification, first brought against Verrazano 
by Buckingham Smith, and afterwards urged "more 
keenly and with much greater unfairness," f by Henry 
C. Murphy. 

Murphy's arguments are chiefly of a negative charac- 
ter. De Costa has shown that Verrazano was not the 
only navigator who failed to discover the Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays. He makes no mention of wam- 
pum or of tobacco, but neither does Ribault (1562), 
nor Ingram (1568), nor Barlow (1585), nor Pring 
(1603), nor Popham (1607), know these words. Ver- 
razano, nevertheless, describes " a broad chain, orna- 
mented with many stones of different colors," % worn 
around his neck by the old king of the natives, in the 

* Verrazana sive nova gallia quale discopri 5 anni fa giovanni da verrazano 
fiorentino per ordine et Commandamento del Cristianissimo Re di Francia. 

f Some of Dr. Lechner's expressions would have been softened, had he known 
that Mr. Murphy was no longer among the living. 

\ una catena larga ornata di molte pietre di diversi colori. 
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neighborhood of Newport ; and this chain must have 
been a wampum collar. 

It is well known that Murphy regarded the Verra- 
zano text, given by Ramusio, as falsified, and main- 
tained that the other, which is called the Magliabec- 
chian, was the original, or, at least, a more trustworthy 
copy of the original. 

Dr. Lechner shows, by a comparison of expressions 
and passages in the two, that the text of Ramusio is 
in every way to be preferred, as regards both lan- 
guage and sense, to the Magliabecchian. The latter is 
evidently the work of a writer very little acquainted 
with the Italian language, and the sixty examples 
quoted from it by Dr. Lechner are nearly always unid- 
iomatic, and very many of them are Latin and French 
words and forms.* Frequently the writer did not under- 
stand the text he was copying, as in this instance : f 

* A few instances will suffice : 

Ramusio. Magliabecchian. 

scoglio. scopulo. 

a prima vista. al principio. 

perche che. 

richezze. divitie. 

fortuna aspra. turmenta. 

ad arrivare. a posare. 

con poca pioggia. con rara pluvia. 

fastidioso. infesto. 

per condurlo in francia. menare in francia. 

grandissima fiumara. grandissima rivera. 

ponente. zeffiro. 

tramontana. settentrione, aquilone. 

mare. pelago. 

fuocho. quarto elemento. 

Lombardia. Cisalpina Gallia, 
funa cintura d'herba stretta et ben una cintura d'erbe tessute con 

tessuta, et con varie coded'altri code di altri animali. 

animali adornata. 
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" (The inhabitants wear) a girdle of grass, narrow and 
well woven, and adorned with various tails of other 
animals." This passage is rendered in the Magliabec- 
chian : "A girdle of grasses woven with tails of other 
animals." 

In Ramusio, Verrazano turns homeward, having dis- 
covered " seven hundred (DCC) leagues and more 
of new country." This appears in the Magliabecchian 
as five hundred and two (DII) leagues. Where in an- 
other place Ramusio reads 500, the other text has 800. 
In Ramusio a storm occurs on the 20th of February, 
which becomes the 24th in the other text. The natives 
of the new country are described in Ramusio as "red 
in color and not very unlike the Saracens."* The Ma- 
gliabecchian makes them "black in color, not unlike the 
Ethiopians." Verrazano found in one place in the 
spring time some grapes, the dried fruit of which was 
sweet to the taste ; but the word secco (dried), which 
makes the statement plain in Ramusio, is omitted in 
the Magliabecchian, and this has supplied an argument 
to Mr. Murphy. 

His strongest reliance is, however, upon Verra- 
zano's supposed obligation to the cartographers, whose 
work he appropriated. Chief among these is Diego 
Ribero, who derived his information from the Portuguese 
Estevao Gomez. " How does it happen, then," asks 
Dr. Lechner, " that where Ribero marks on his chart the 
Bay of Santa Maria and San Christoval.f Verrazano 
found nothing ? The coast was the same to both explor- 

* Sono di color berrettini et non molto dalli Saracini differenti. 

\ This is the Spanish form given by Ribero. Dr. Lechner writes it in Italian, 
Christoforo. Why not in Greek ? 
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ers. Where Verrazano hopes to find gold, Ribero de- 
clares that there is none; and Verrazano's 41 40' is in 
Ribero 44 N. Lat." 

Mr. Murphy affirms that Verrazano and Ribero com- 
mit the same mistakes in estimating the distances from 
New York to Cape Cod and thence to Cape Sable ; but 
the name of Cape Cod does not appear on either map, 
for the reason that it was not known till Gosnold's voy- 
age in 1602. Murphy assumes that Cape Cod is 
Ribero's " Cabo de muchas islas," but this designation 
in Ribero agrees with the Rio de las Gamas, of Ces- 
pedes, and Murphy, in another place, identifies this 
with the Penobscot. 

Ribero must be right, according to Murphy, because 
he follows Estevao Gomez ; but what is the authority 
of Gomez ? The contemporary Spanish writers give 
only the briefest notices of him, and mention neither 
the northern nor the southern limit of his voyage, nor 
any gulfs or harbors or sounds that he discovered. Kohl 
says on this subject : " In respect to all the particulars 
of his voyage we are left to probabilities."* 

Verrazano must have been aware, says Mr. Murphy, 
that when he reached 50 N. Lat. he was on a coast 
already known to the Bretons, for he himself had been 
there with Aubert in 1508. It cannot be said that he 
made a mistake as to the coast, for he came with his 
people from Dieppe, and must have recognized regions 
frequented by Norman and Breton and Portuguese 
fishermen. The answer is, in the first place, that Ver- 
razano uses the word scoprire, as English seamen of the 
time used the word discover, in the sense of to sight, to 

* Kunstmann, Entdeckung Amerikas, Mtinchen, 1859, s. 276, 
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reach, and never in the sense of finding a previously 
unknown region. This latter meaning he expresses in 
a way not to be misunderstood: " (I saw) a region never 
seen before by any one, in ancient or in modern times."* 

As for the fishing ground, Dr. Lechner quotes from 
Ribero's map an inscription to this effect : " Lands of 

codfish there is there nothing of value but the 

fishery of the codfish, which are of little worth."f 

Dr. Lechner's copy of the Ribero map does not agree 
with the facsimile, reproduced from the original in the 
Propaganda by W. Griggs, of London, in 1887. In this 
facsimile there is, in the portion of the New World north 
of the Gulf of Mexico, but one inscription that resem- 
bles Dr. Lechner's quotation and this one reads : " New 
Land of Corte Real, in which there is nothing of value 
other than fishery of codfish and much pine timber."^ 

Mr. Murphy has made it a reproach to Verrazano's 
memory that he was hanged as a pirate ; but a name is 
often a matter of convention. Many famous Englishmen 
would have met the fate of Verrazano if they had fallen 
into the hands of the Spanish king. 

If Verrazano was not only a pirate but an impostor, 
it must be allowed that he was a very ingenious impos- 
tor, for he succeeded in deceiving, not only Frenchmen 
and Italians, but also the Englishman Hakluyt ; and he 
did even more. He was able to smuggle into the Port- 
uguese archives a dispatch of the Portuguese Envoy 

*Aver veduto una regione non mai stata veduta da alcuno ne negli antichi ne 
nei moderni tempi. 

•fTierras de los bacallaos non han alia cosa de proveccho mas de la 

pescaria de bacallaos, que son de poca estima. 

jlTiera Nova: de Cortereal - enla qual no ay otro provecho que pescaria debac- 
allaos y mucha madera de pinos. 
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Silveira, and into the Parliament archives at Rouen 
the two documents of the year 1526, as well as to forge 
the contract with the Admiral Chabot and Jean Ango. 
Yet more : he must have forged the recently discov- 
ered papers which show that Francis I. was expected at 
Lyons on the 4th of August, 1524, and that Charles V. 
issued an order for the execution of Verrazano himself. 
So great was his craft that, without having visited them, 
he knew that the Narragansett Indians lived under two 
kings, who were uncle and nephew, just as they did 
afterwards in the time of Roger Williams. 

Verrazano's voyage, says Dr. Lechner, in conclusion, 
is a piece of history as real as the work of Livingstone 
or of Stanley. 

The Topography of Mt. St. Elias. — The latest 
volume (No. XV.) of the Nouvelle Giographie Universelle 
treats of Northern America, that is to say, Greenland, 
the Polar Archipelago, Alaska, the Dominion of Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. These regions are but little 
known, and it will take time to accumulate exact infor- 
mation concerning any one of them. Every acquired 
fact must be registered as common property, and theo- 
ries must be treated as theories, if any advance is to be 
made. In his account of the Mt. St. Elias region, in 
Alaska, M. Reclus does not seem always to have kept 
these points in view. 

Mt. Edgecumbe, for instance, which is spoken of on 
pp. 193-194 as an independent volcano, is a parasitic 
cone on the side of a much larger crater.* 

* See article on " Some of the Geographical Features of South-eastern Alaska," 
by William Libbey, Jr., in Journal Am. Geog. Soc, Vol. XVIII. (1886), p. 284. 
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On page 195 M. Reclus mentions a large circular 
space in the form of a crater, about half way up Mt. St. 
Elias, below the escarpments on the south-west side, as 
probably a volcanic vent, though he leaves the matter 
in doubt. The formation is none the less decidedly 
non-volcanic. It was found by Professor Libbey* that 
the moraines of the glaciers, directly traceable to the 
amphitheatres on the western side of Mt. St. Elias, 
must have had a glacial origin. Mr. W. Williams, 
whose article in Scribner s Magazine for April, 1889, is 
quoted by M. Reclus, describes the crest of the amphi- 
theatre as " covered with schists," a rock that does not 
belong to volcanoes ; and rock specimens brought by 
him from the crest, and analyzed, show nothing of a vol- 
canic character. 

The map on page 197, reproduced by M. Reclus, 
from the map in Mr. Seton Karr's "Shores and Alps 
of Alaska," is not to be trusted. It represents the 
Chaix Hills twisted at an angle of 45 from their true 
line. Mr. Seton Karr's topography is not to be recon- 
ciled with Mr. Williams' viewf of Mt. St. Elias at the 
right-hand end of the Chaix Hills, and his description, 
nor with Professor Libbey's " long, gentle slope of the 
glaciers leading directly to the giants of the main 
range." % The rocky space shown immediately north of 
the Chaix Hills is really covered by the Libbey Gla- 
cier^ and the mountain, which occupies the centre of 
the Guyot Glacier, is not there in fact ; while the con- 
tinuation of the glacier behind should be a series of 

* Journal Am. Geog. Soc, Vol. XVI 1 1., p. 297. 

f Scribner's Magazine, April, 1889, pp. 394-395. 

% Journal Am. Geog. Soc, Vol. XVIII., p. 296. 

§ So named by Mr. H. W. Topham, Proceedings Roy. Geog. Soc., 1889, p. 428. 
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glaciers, moving out towards the Agassiz. There is in 
M. Reclus' map no indication of a meeting between the 
two great glaciers, the Agassiz and the Guyot, except 
at Lake Castani, while they should meet as in Professor 
Libbey's map ; and the Agassiz appears to turn towards 
Cape Riou, a point it never reaches. M. Reclus accepts 
with an implied protest " the trivial name of Jones River, 
given by the Anglo-Saxon visitors to the Yahtse." * The 
name Jones is less beautiful and also less Anglo-Saxon 
than some other names, but M. Reclus will have his 
hands full, if he means to go through the nomenclature of 
the Western Continent with a protest against every form 
that may be accused of triviality. To put only one 
case, because, like that of Jones River, it is recent ; 
can any name be more trivial and more out of place 
than that of the " Ferdinand de Lesseps Mountains," 
superfluously given by M. Chaffanjon to the Sierra 
Parima ? M. Reclus is logically bound to free his 
mind concerning the French visitor to Venezuela. 
There is some doubt as to the meaning and the form 
of the native name for the Jones River, if there is such 
a name. Yahtsi is a Thlinkit word, which Mr. Topham 
renders by swampy or muddy,^ and Professor Libbey 
(in a letter) by cold. It is a right principle to prefer 
native names, but most explorers do not obey it, and 
the Anglo-Saxon visitors to Mt. St. Elias, in 1886, 
having named a range of hills and two glaciers after 
eminent Swiss men of science, and a lake after a dis- 
tinguished Italian, ventured to remember the Ameri- 
can patron of their expedition. 

* " Ce cours d'eau, le Yahtse, auquel les visiteurs anglo-saxons ont donne le 
nom banal de Jones-river." Nouv. G/og. Universelle, Vol. XV., pp. 197-198. 
\ Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc, 1889, p. 432. 
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It must be thought that M. Reclus has attached too 
much importance to Mr. Seton Karr's experiences in 
Alaska. This gentleman does not seem to have im- 
pressed those who travelled with him with the solidity 
of his acquirements, or the earnestness of his purpose ; 
and Prof. Geo. Davidson's letter, published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for 
1889, p. 611, convicts Mr. Seton Karr of something 
less innocent than flimsiness or carelessness.* 

The History Of The Niagara River. — The report 
of the Commissioners of the State Reservation at Nia- 
gara, for the year 1889, contains an Essay by Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert, on the History of the Niagara River. It is diffi- 
cult to say anything new on such a subject, but Mr. 
Gilbert has brought together all that is known, or 
thought to be known, concerning the great Fall, and 
the causes that have made it. 

The region of the Great Lakes, says Mr. Gilbert, is 
likewise a region of small lakes. In the same region 
waterfalls abound, while, south of the Ohio, lakes and 
cataracts are rare. At the south the drainage system 
is old ; at the north it is young. The explanation of this 
lies in a great geologic event — the age of ice. 

During the ice age the region of the Great Lakes was 
somewhat in the condition of Greenland. It was cov- 
ered by an immense sheet of ice, and the ice was in 
motion, in general, from north to south. 

* Professor Davidson has noted the following corrections of typographical 
errors in his letter : 

On line 28, /. 62 should be p. 142. 

On line 29, lat. 60° 22' 6" should be lat. 60° 22' .6. 

On line 29, long. 140° 54" should be long. 140° 54. 
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The climate at the southern margin of this ice sheet 
was relatively warm, and the ice, pushing into this 
warmer climate, was dissolved, with variations of ad- 
vance and retreat, caused by the character of the sea- 
sons, and the irregular hills, known as the drift deposit, 
were the result. The surface was changed by these de- 
posits and by the erosive action of the ice, and where 
the ice disappeared the rain that fell could no longer 
follow old lines of drainage ; and so the whole water 
system was refashioned. In this way the Niagara River 
was born. 

When the ice front had receded so far that it lay to 
the north of the uplands, which divide the basin of the 
Great Lakes from that of the Mississippi, but had not yet 
receded from the Adirondack Mountains, the water 
from the melting glacier could not escape by way of the 
St. Lawrence River, but gathered in the form of lakes 
between the line of the uplands and the ice front. One 
of these lakes occupied the western portion of the basin 
of Lake Erie, and has left distinct marks of four changes 
in its channel of discharge. Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario were first separated when the retreat of the ice 
from the Ontario basin left the accumulated water 
to flow out by way of the Mohawk Valley, so that 
the level of discharge was suddenly lowered 550 feet. 

The Niagara River began its existence during the 
series of events that closed the ice age in North Am- 
erica. Its great work has been the digging of the gorge 
through which it runs from the cataract to Lewiston. 
In the main, the material dug has been hard limestone 
and sandstone, interbedded with a coherent though 
softer shale ; but for a part of the distance the material 
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was incoherent drift. The order of succession of the 
layers is : a loose sheet of drift, then a bed, eighty feet 
thick, of Niagara limestone ; then the Niagara shale, 
fifty feet thick ; then for thirty-five feet an alternation 
of limestone, shale and sandstone, known collectively 
as the Clinton group. This reaches down very nearly to 
the water's edge. Beneath it, and extending downward 
for several hundred feet, is a great bed of soft, sandy 
shale, interrupted, so far as is known, by but a single 
hard layer, a sandstone ledge, varying in thickness from 
ten to twenty feet. The hard layers project as shelves 
and the softer layers are eaten back by the Fall. 

The rate of retreat of the Horseshoe Fall is the rate 
at which the gorge of Niagara grows longer. This rate 
is not positively known, but Mr. Gilbert is led to believe 
that it is between four and six feet per annum. 

Old as the Niagara River may be, its history is inter- 
woven with the history of man ; for, on a gravelly 
beach of Lake Iroquois (the name proposed by Profes- 
sor Spencer for the body of water that once occupied 
the bed of Lake Ontario), there have been found evi- 
dences of his presence in a hearth, with ashes and 
charred sticks. 

Identification of Francis Drake's Anchorage on 
the Coast of California. — The question of Drake's 
second anchorage, decided by Dr. E. E. Hale* in favor 
of San Francisco Bay, is definitively settled by Prof. 
George Davidson, of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, in a paper read before the California Historical 

*"Narrative and Critical History of America", edited by Justin Winsor, Vol. III. 
not (Vol. II. as erroneously noted on p. 22 of the Identification), pp. 74-78. 
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Society in March, 1889, and published by the Society 
in April of this year. It was not in San Francisco Bay, 
but under the eastern promontory of Point Reyes Head, 
that Drake anchored. 

In the first two or three years of his work upon the 
Pacific coast, beginning with the year 1850, Prof. David- 
son believed that Drake had entered the Bay of San 
Francisco ; but a closer acquaintance with the physical 
facts and with the records has brought him to a sounder 
conclusion. 

He says : " I have carefully studied the narratives of 
Drake's voyage, and the manuscript charts copied from 
his sketches, or drawn from his personal descriptions ; 
have located his first anchorage ; know every foot of 
the shore he coasted ; have tried to see it with his eyes ; 
have sailed the U. S. Coast Survey Brig Fauntleroy 
over the very track he pursued ; have conned the shore 
line, and the crest line, and the landfall from seaward, 
under varying circumstances of weather ; have surveyed 
Bodega Head, and anchored in Bodega Bay ; have been 
over every rod of Point Reyes Head several times, and 
have frequently anchored in Drake's Bay in pleasant 
weather, and under stress of weather, even as lately as 
last year (1886). I have visited the South and North 
Farallones, measured their heights, and studied their 
relation and visibility to the harbor in which Drake 
anchored. . . . Furthermore, when I look over the 
list of authorities at my command, that have given opin- 
ions upon the subject, some for and some against San 
Francisco Bay, I fail to note one who was personally 
familiar with the details of all the localities involved ; 
with the advantages of Drake's Bay as a harbor of 
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refuge in any storm ; with the peculiarities of the sea- 
board as it appeared to Drake when coasting it ; with 
the landfall of Point Reyes Head as he made it ; with 
the relatively smooth water so soon felt after he 
rounded the western extremity, and the clear indications 
of shelter under its eastern point ; and with the im- 
possibility of his sailing direct to the North Farallones, 
or even to the South-east Farallon, from the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco with the prevailing summer 
winds." 

Drake had been looking in vain for a northern home- 
ward route and was returning along the California 
coast in search of an anchorage, where he might refit his 
damaged vessel. That he made a careful examination 
is proved by the fact that he occupied ten days in sail- 
ing from latitude 42 to latitude 38°, in the season of 
favorable winds. 

It was not till he reached the lee of Point Reyes that 
he found a " faire and good bay, and a good winde to 
enter the same." From Point Reyes he could not see 
the entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, nor a sign of 
a harbor in that direction. If he had entered San Fran- 
cisco Bay, he must have left a description of so unique 
an entrance and so magnificent an inland sea. He was 
impressed by the white cliffs that were every day before 
his eyes from his anchorage, and in the vicinity of the 
Golden Gate these cliffs do not exist. The Farallones, 
which he saw " a little without " his harbor, are below 
the horizon of the Golden Gate, and even after he left 
his anchorage he could not have reached them from 
San Francisco with the summer winds without making 
several tacks towards Point Reyes ; but from Drake's 
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Bay he could visit them without going out of his 
course. 

The most convincing evidence is in the manuscript 
chart No. 85 of Dudley, with "B :di Nova Albion," and 
in the "Carta Particolare.*" In these a nearly identi- 
cal line of soundings is laid down in the approaches 
and in the channel way of the bay in which Drake 
anchored. 

They stand 8, 5, 4, 3 fathoms to the anchorage. Be- 
tween the heads of the entrance to San Francisco Bay, 
the depths would have been 20 fathoms ; in the Golden 
Gate 60 fathoms, if the currents would have let the lead 
reach the bottom ; over the Presidio shoal 3 or 4 fath- 
oms, then 10 or 12, under the south shore, and 20 to 15 
fathoms dangerously close under the north shore. 

The Golden Hind could hardly have sailed against 
the ebb current which Professor Davidson has meas- 
ured, running out of the Golden Gate at a rate of 6 T 1 ff 
knots ; and with a flood current the vessel would have 
been swept through with a threatening velocity. 

Some persons will refuse to give up the belief that 
San Francisco Bay took its name from the bold En- 
glish explorer who struck terror, as Dr. Hale puts it, to 
all the western coast of New Spain. The belief is none 
the less a delusion. 

Some Unexplored Regions of Canada. — Dr. G. 
M. Dawson read before the Ottawa Field Natural- 
ists' Club, in March last, a paper on some of the 
larger unexplored regions of Canada. Many of these 
areas lie to the north of the limit of profitable agricul- 

*These are reproduced, with thirteen other charts, in the Identification. 
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ture, which Dr. Dawson defines by the isothermal line 
of 6o° Fahrenheit, in the month of July. 

This line passes through the southern part of New- 
foundland, touches the island of Anticosti, runs to the 
north end of Mistassini Lake, and across Hudson Bay 
to a point a little to the north of York Factory. 
Thence it runs westward, past the north end of Rein- 
deer Lake, and then northwestwardly, crossing Great 
Slave Lake and touching the southern extremity of 
Great Bear Lake. From this point its direction is 
westward to the Yukon River, a considerable distance 
to the north of the confluence of the Pelly and Lewes. 
Almost on the eastern line of Alaska it turns to the 
south. 

Most of the regions available for wheat production 
are already known ; but Dr. Dawson looks forward to 
the not distant day when there will be a demand for 
lands suited to the cultivation of the hardier crops, such 
as barley, oats, hemp, etc. He enumerates sixteen 
practically unknown districts : 

i. An extent of 9,500 square miles, lying between 
Alaska, the Porcupine River and the Arctic. 

2. The area between the Lewes and Yukon rivers, 
and the boundary of Alaska. This contains about 32,- 
000 square miles. 

3. A space of 27,000 square miles bounded by the 
Coast Ranges on the west and by the Lewes, Pelly and 
Stikine rivers. 

4. The territory embracing about 100,000 square 
miles, between the Pelly and Mackenzie rivers. This 
includes nearly 600 miles in length of the main Rocky 
Mountain range. 
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5. The country between Great Bear Lake and the 
Arctic Ocean. This covers 50,000 square miles. 

6. About 35,000 square miles, lying between the 
Great Bear Lake, the Great Slave Lake, and the Mac- 
kenzie River. 

7. The territory bounded by the Stikine and Liard 
rivers on the north, and the Skeena and Peace rivers 
on the south ; a tract of 81,000 square miles. 

8. About 7,500 square miles lying between the Peace, 
Athabasca and Loon rivers. 

9. About 35,000 square miles, to the south-east of 
Athabasca Lake. 

10. The area of 7,500 square miles between Bathurst 
Inlet on the east and the Coppermine River on the west. 

11. The territory of about 31,000 square miles, com- 
prised between Back's River and the Arctic. 

12. The vast region surrounded by Back's River, 
Great Slave Lake, Athabasca Lake, Hatchet and Rein- 
deer lakes, Churchill River and the west coast of Hud- 
son Bay, with an area of 178,000 square miles. Dr. 
Dawson remarks that the only authority for the lakes 
and rivers in the map of this region is Hearne, who 
wandered through parts of it in the years [769-1772, 
but no reliance can be placed upon his accuracy; and 
the geographical results of Schwatka's journey across 
the extreme north-eastern part of this * territory are 
said to " possess little value ; " possibly, for Schwatka 
had other results in view. 

* Dr. Dawson makes a reference to " Schwatka's Search by H. W. Gilder." The 
author of Schwatka's Search is Mr. William H. Gilder, whose name is printed on 
the title-page of the book. The difference between William H. and H. W., 
though slight, is equivalent to the difference between George M. and M. G., and 
is, so far, worthy of attention. 
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13. The country between the Severn and Attawap- 
ishkat rivers and Hudson Bay; an extent of 22,000 
square miles. 

14. The area of 15,000 square miles between Trout 
Lake, Lac Seul and the Albany River. 

15. About 35,000 square miles south and east of 
James Bay. 

16. Almost the whole interior of the Labrador pen- 
insula, estimated at 289,000 square miles. 

These measurements, added together, make up nearly 
1,000,000 square miles that wait for the explorer, to 
whom Dr. Dawson addresses, at the close of his paper, 
a few words of counsel. 

Popocatepetl. — The Philadelphia scientific expedi- 
tion to Mexico and Central America made an unfortu- 
nate beginning with the measurement of Popocatepetl, 
by Profs. Heilprin and Baker, who ascended the moun- 
tain in April last, and announced, on their return, that 
their calculations reduced its height from 17,884 feet to 
about 14,700 feet. The Mexican scientists received 
this information with mingled surprise and derision, 
and the Northern professors were made to see the error 
of their way. Not the instruments, but the men who 
handled them, were at fault ; a thing pardonable in 
itself, in the absence of any previous knowledge of the 
point in question, but not to be excused, in full view of 
the many recorded measurements of Popocatepetl, be- 
ginning with Humboldt's in 1803. Humboldt says in 
the Essai sur la Nouvelle Espagne* : "Between the 
capital of Mexico and the little cities of Cordoba and 

* 2me Edition, Paris, 1825, Tome 1, p. 265. 
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Jalapa is a group of mountains that rival the loftiest 
summits of the New World. 

" It is enough to name four of these, the height of 
which was unknown before my journey : Popocatepetl 
(5,400 metres, or 2,771 toises), Iztaccihuatl (4,786 metres, 
or 2,455 toises), Citlaltepetl, or the Peak of Orizaba 
(5,295 metres, or 2,717 toises), and Nauhcampatepetl, 
or the Cofre de Perote (4,089 metres, or 2,089 toises)." 

He adds in a note that these measurements are geo- 
metrical, excepting that of the Cofre. This mountain 
he ascended, taking his instruments with him, on the 
7th of February, 1804. 

The figures given for Popocatepetl are equal, re- 
spectively, to 17,716.86 and 17,719.416 English feet. 

Since 1803 the mountain has been measured by ob- 
servers of various nations, and always with a result very 
like that obtained by Humboldt. Among these ob- 
servers were the brothers Glennie, Baron Gros, Baron 
von Gerolt, August Sonntag, Dollfus, Pavie, Miguel 
Ponce de Leon, A. Garcia Cubas, Edward B. Tylor, and 
M. Jules Leclercq. The lowest elevation is that of 
5,391 metres (17,687 feet), given by Miguel Ponce de 
Leon, and the highest that reported by the Glennies, 
17,884 feet. M. Leclercq, who made the ascent in 
1883, says : " My personal observations, combined with 
those of Mr. Roy, one of my companions, and those of 
Mr. Barcena, the director of the Observatory at Mex- 
ico, who during our expedition registered the readings 
of the barometer at Mexico, gave the figures of 5,420 
metres (17,782.48 feet) for the Pico Mayor, the culmi- 
nating point of the mountain." Whether Popocatepetl 
is higher or lower than some other mountain is, in 
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itself, a matter of small consequence ; but it does no 
credit to professors of science to pass lightly over the 
work of their predecessors, and to assume infallibility 
for themselves. 

Recent Charts of the U. S. Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, D. C. — 

No. 1 1 20. — East coast of Central America; Gulf of 
Honduras and approaches. 

No. 1 165. — West Indies: Island of Saint Lucia, Port 
Castries. 

No. 1 166. — West Indies: Anchorages Island of Saint 
Lucia ; Grand Cul de Sac Bay and Mari- 
got Harbor. 

No. 1 168. — British Guiana: Mouths of the Demerara 
and Essequibo rivers. 

No. 1 1 70. — Eastern Archipelago: West part of Java 
Sea and Southern Passages to China. 

No. 1 1 72. — Peru : Huacho Bay and Chancay Bay. 

No. 1 1 73. — Nova Scotia: Sheet Harbor and Adjacent 
Anchorages. 

No. 1 1 74. — Chili : Ports Caldera and Calderilla. 

No. 1 1 75. — West Coast of Newfoundland : Ports Saund- 
ers and Keppel and Hawke harbors. 

No. 1 1 76. — South America: Coasts of Colombia and 
Ecuador, Panama to Cape San Fran- 
cisco. 

No. 1 1 77. — South America: Coasts of Ecuador and 
Peru, Cape San Francisco to Paita. 

No. 1 1 78. — Peru : Coast from Paita to Pisco. 

No. 1 1 79.— Dominion of Canada : Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, Miramichi Bay (New Brunswick). 
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No. 1 180. — Peru: Independencia Bay. 

No. 1 181. — Chili : Cobija Bay and Gatico Cove. 

No. 1 182. — West Coast of Newfoundland: Savage 

Island Anchorage and Old Port au Choix. 
No. 1 183. — Peru: Port Islay and Port Mollendo. 
No. 1 1 84. — Peru: Port Santa. 
No. 1 185. — Peru : Port Samanco, or Guambacho. 
No. 1 186. — Nicaragua : Harbor of San Juan del Norte, 

or Greytown. 
No. 1 187. — Argentine Republic : Bahia Blanca. 
No. 1 1 88. — Eastern Archipelago : Java, Batavia Roads. 
No. 1 1 89. — Supplement to H. O. Chart 68 (of Behr- 

ing's Sea and Arctic Ocean). 
No. 1 190. — Peru : Casma Bay and Huarmey Bay. 
No. 1 191. — Brazil : Rio Grande do Sul. 
No. 1192. — West Coast of Lower California: South 

Bay (Cerros Island). 
No. 1 1 93. — West Coast of Lower California: San 

Quentin Bay to Cerros Island. 
No. 1 1 94. — West Coast of Lower California: San 

Benito Islands. 
No. 1 1 95. — Peru : Lomas Road and Ports of San Juan 

and San Nicolas. 
No. 1 196. — South Coast of Cuba : El Portillo. 
No. 1 197. — Arctic Ocean : Dominion of Canada, Sketch 

of Herschel Island. 
No. 1 198. — Guano Islands in the Pacific : Baker Island 

and Howland Island. 
No. 1 199. — Peru : Ilo Road. 
No. 1 201. — Peru : Port Bermejo. 
No. 1202. — Chili : Port Papudo and Horcon and Quin- 

tero Bays. 
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No. 1204. — West Coast of Lower California: Port San 
Bartolome. 

No. 1206. — China Sea : Singapore New Harbor. 

No. 1209. — Chili: Approaches to Coronel and Lota 
(Arauco Bay). 

No. 1 2 10. — West Indies, Island of Santo Domingo : 
Manzanillo Bay. 

No. 121 1. — Guano Islands in the Pacific: Canton 
Island (Swallow, or Mary Island) ; Can- 
ton Island Anchorage ; Phoenix Island. 

No. 1212. — Chili : Lavata Bay and Pan de Azucar 
Anchorage. 

No. 1213. — Peru : Salaverry Road. 

No. 1 2 14. — Peru : Atico Road. 

Pilot Charts of the North Atlantic ; January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, May, June. 

A Simoom at Massowah. — M. Antoine d'Abbadie re- 
lates, in the Bollettino of the Italian Geographical So- 
ciety for March, his experience of the desert wind on 
the 22d of September, 1841. 

He was at Addi-Hadib, on the mainland, near Mas- 
sowah, and proposed to study the simoom (Samuwn) 
which, according to a theory no longer accepted, was 
then about to blow. He had taken his seat in front of 
a stone on which were his thermometers, so near that he 
could reach them with his hand. The wind came, and 
with its first breath he found himself so weak that he 
could not lay hold of the instruments. He took them 
when the wind ceased. The humidity registered was ^Shr 
and there was a difference of only 1.7 degrees between 
the thermometer with a black bulb and the one with the 
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plain bulb, though both were exposed to the sun. It 
was about two o'clock in the afternoon. The sand on 
the surface marked 60 degrees (140 Fahr.) and the 
velocity of the wind was not greater than that of an 
ordinary breeze. It lasted five minutes and fell as 
abruptly as it rose ; and it brought with it neither dust 
nor sand. 

A native told M. d'Abbadie that this wind was called 
Karuw, and that if it blew for a quarter of an hour, 
neither man nor beast could live through it. At such 
times the shepherd, posted as a sentinel on the top of a 
hill, knows that the Karuw has killed the people when 
he sees that no one of them rises from the ground, on 
which they throw themselves to breathe. 

M. d'Abbadie's reminiscence is meant to correct a 
statement made in a paper by Robecchi-Bricchetti, in 
the Bulletin of the Khedivial Geographical Society, 
Third Series, No. 2, in the following words : 

"In this wady the wind is laden with a suffocating 
dust, which darkens the air. A shower of gravel and 
sand pelts the face and hinders the breathing, so that 
the head has to be covered, all but the eyes, which grow 
red and weep. This is all the harm that comes of the 
simoom, the much abused wind of the desert, made so 
terrible by the imagination of travellers." 

In this description M. d'Abbadie recognizes the 
karif, a wind that brings clouds of choking dust, on 
which all living creatures turn their backs for de- 
fence;* and he affirms that there is not even a touch 

* This is almost in the words of Dante : 

Dinanzi polvoroso va superbo, 

E fa fuggir le fiere ed i pastori. 
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of exaggeration in the received accounts of the 
simoom. 

The Passing of Volapuk. — An advertisement in the 
London Athenczum, of April 19, invites those who are 
interested to join a proposed International Society for 
the adoption of the Latin language as a substitute for 
Volapuk. The invitation is a curiosity,* worthy of 
preservation ; and the obvious commentatio is that 
Volapuk has nearly run its career. 

There will be few to weep for a phenomenon, that 
was never a thing of beauty. 

The Portuguese in South Africa. — M. Gabriel 
Marcel devotes an article in the Revue de Gdogra- 
phie, for March, to an examination of the record 
concerning the Portuguese explorations in Southern 
Africa from the time of Vasco da Gama ; not to reproduce 
the record, for that would require a volume, but to bring 
out two or three salient, though strangely neglected, 
points in the history of geographical discovery. M. 
Marcel's sympathies are with Portugal in her conflict 
with England. " Here," he says, " at the end of the 
XIX century is another illustration of the old adage 
that Might makes Right. And the country that em- 
ployed iron-clad ships and cannon in the place of sound 
arguments was the very same England, that has always 
claimed to be the apostle of justice and the champion of 
freedom. What a bitter mockery ! Assuredly, when she 

* Lingua Latina contra Volapuk. — Propositum est Societatem Internationa- 
lem instituere, etlinguam Latinam accurate ad tempus adoptare. Cui res est curae, 
nomen, cum commentatione qualibet deponat apud SociETATis Scribam, Sell's 
Advertising Offices, London. 
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had matter of dispute with Germany, the doughty Al- 
bion used no such arrogance of language, nor was she in 
such haste to show the steel of her sword. She bent 
herself with humility before that antagonist." 

M. Marcel takes a good part of his material from Mr. 
T. E. Bowdich's book : "An Account of the Discover- 
ies of the Portuguese in the interior of Angola and Mo- 
zambique," published in London in 1824. 

The expeditions and the effective possession of the 
country by posts and trading stations are described by 
Bowdich on the authority of official documents, and M. 
Marcel has found in the National Library in Paris a 
map, that establishes the truth of these documents and 
the antiquity of the Portuguese occupation. 

This map is a MS., which forms part of a collection 
that once belonged to the Abbe Michel Antoine Baud- 
rand, a geographer who died in 1 700. It is without date ; 
but M. Marcel, from a study of the handwriting, the or- 
thography, and the texture of the paper, assigns it to 
the last twenty years of the XVII century. 

His decision in such matters is not to be lightly ques- 
tioned ; and he remarks that no other map in the volume 
bears a date subsequent to 1 700. 

At Baudrand's death, his collection became the prop- 
erty of the abbey of Saint-Germain des Pres ; it passed, 
at the end of the Revolution, into the library of the Tri- 
bunal of which it bears the stamp, and finally came to 
the National Library, where it is numbered 388 in the 
geographical section. 

This map of the " Empire of Manamotapa " measures 
20 in. x 13 in. 

It shows with comparative accuracy the course of the 
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Zambezi ; the falls and rapids of Kebrabasa and the cata- 
ract of Morumbua are marked by inscriptions, which 
state that the river, navigable for two hundred leagues 
below, here suddenly ceases to be so, and deepens again 
farther on. 

There is a fort of Sao-Estavao, which M. Marcel has 
not identified, another named Chicova, and market 
towns like Mazapa and Mauzovo, called feiras. Some 
of the inscriptions denote the presence of gold : Terras 
de moca Ouro, minas de Ouro ; and in one place, on the 
left bank of the Zambezi, the gold is said to be of fine 
quality. The course of the Shire is traced in a direction 
approximatively correct, and the country is described 
as populous and very fertile ; but there is no indication 
of the lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. 

In the maps of Mercator, Bertius, Hondius, Meursius, 
Sanson and Duval, the Cuama, or Zambezi, is drawn in 
a purely fanciful manner ; but on the famous Coronelli 
globe (1683) ^ fe represented as in the MS. map. It 
is evident that the Venetian geographer had access to 
Portuguese documents now lost. On this huge globe 
(published in a reduced form by Deuwez in 1688) the 
Shire is without a name, but M. Marcel quotes the 
following inscriptions : Citta e Fortalezza de Tete de 
Portog., Empango, fortezza de S. Estevao, anavegacao 
/ago, fortezza de Chicova (on the Zambezi, in the place 
now occupied by Zumbo), Regno de Chicova, and Minere 
d'argento ch' il re di Monom. promise al Re di Spagna 
nel 1604* 

*Most of these inscriptions explain themselves. Empango is a native name ; 
and it is only necessary to recall the fact that Portugal formed a part of the Span- 
ish monarchy in the period 1580-16^0 to understand why the King of Monomo- 
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In a map of 1689 Coronelli marks on the left bank 
of the Zambezi, near the Shire, a fortress named S. Mar- 
tial. This is reproduced by de Fer, in 1698, and he 
also gives the name of Figueiral to a site in the interior 
of Mashonaland. G. Delisle, in his " Map of the Congo 
and the country of the Caffres " (1708), and D'Anville, 
in his "Western Ethiopia" (1732), give the Zambezi 
River as it is represented in the MS. map, in Coronelli 
and in de Fer; and the inscriptions in these latest maps 
attest the presence of the Portuguese in the far interior. 
M. Marcel quotes the testimony of Bowdich to the 
same effect : "Zumbo," he says, "where the Portuguese 
have a factory, is on the Cuama (Zambezi), thirty days' 
march from Tete. The first fifteen days the traveller 
must go by land as far as Chicova, so as to avoid a cat- 
aract called Sacumbe ; but beyond that point the navi- 
gation is free. Zumbo, though it is without fortification 
and is surrounded by forests, is an important trading 
station, to which is brought the gold from the mines of 
Abutua, Pemba and Murusura, besides ivory from the 
Orange River, rhinoceros' horns, and other merchan- 
dise." 

The Maravi * (Nyassa) Lake is described by Bow- 
dich, not inaccurately, though he gives it a longitudinal 
direction to the N.N.E., and identifies it with the Tan- 



tapa, in 1604, promised silver mines to the King of Spain. One of the legends — 
anavegacao Ligo — looks like an attempt at a Portuguese sentence — a navegacao (do, 
or ao) logo — but a reference to Coronelli's map of 1689 shows that the correct read- 
ing is A nanegacano Lago, the native name of a lake on the upper Zambezi, where 
modern maps show no lake at all. 

Figueiral, the name of the site in Mashonaland, given by M. Marcel on the 
authority of de Fer, appears to be the Figueral de Mesures of Coronelli's map. 

* M. Marcel inadvertently makes this the Tanganyika. 
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ganyika ; " for," he says, " it is known that it reaches 
as far as the latitude of Mombasa, and even beyond that." 

M. Marcel is surprised that Pereira's expedition of 
1796, recounted at considerable length in Bowdich's 
book, has been so completely overlooked by later 
writers. Pereira set out from Maringa, three days' 
march to the north of Tete. He crossed a swift stream, 
the Arwangoa (Loangwa), which the natives said com- 
municated with the Zambezi, near Zumbo. Here he 
left some slaves, and entered the territory of the 
Movizas, " and at the end of eleven days, during which 
he travelled at the rate of five or six hours in the 
twenty-four, he came to another river, called by the 
Movizas Zambese, but which he was convinced could 
not be the stream of the same name that passes Tete r 
because this new Zambese, as he terms it, flows in a 
different direction, and falls into another river of which 
notice will be taken hereafter." Bowdich, pp. 87, 88. 

This Zambese. is the Chambezi, that flows into Lake 
Bangweolo, and is now known to be one of the sources 
of the Congo River. " Livingstone," says M. Marcel, 
" was in error when he believed that he had discovered 
the Chambezi ; he merely followed in the footsteps of 
the true discoverer, Pereira." 

Crossing the Chambezi, Pereira and his people en- 
tered the territory of Cazembe. For nineteen days 
they marched through a desert region, and spent nearly 
a whole day in struggling through a shallow lake, out 
of which flowed a broad river named Murusura. On 
the bank of this river stood the capital of Cazembe. 
Bowdich gives many details of Pereira's reception by 
the Ring of Cazembe, who parted with his visitor only 
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on the assurance that he would return before long. 
This he did in 1798, in company with Lacerda, the 
Governor of Tete. 

Lacerda intended to complete the explorations begun 
two years before, but he fell sick, and died on the bank 
of the Chongu.* 

The expedition of 1831, under Major Monteiro and 
Captain Gamitto, is noticed by Livingstone in these 
words : " Monteiro went nowhere and did nothing, but 
some of his people got as far as the Luapula, which is 
about six miles away. In his report the major com- 
plains of having been robbed by Cazembe. 

" I asked the headman why Monteiro's property had 
been taken from him, and was told that he knew noth- 
ing of the matter, because he was then in another vil- 
lage. Ben-Seli, who had been on the spot, spoke up 
and said that Monteiro's assertion was false ; that he 
had suffered no violence, but that there was a scarcity 
of food, and the major's merchandise was bartered for 
provisions, instead of ivory and slaves, and that he had 
then invented the story of the robbery to put off his 
creditors." 

M. Marcel observes that an escort, a guard of honor, 
was furnished to Monteiro by Cazembe. Kapika, an 
old man, still living, was one of the commanders, if not 
the chief of this escort, and he relates that he went with 
Monteiro to Tete, and Sena, and Quilimane. It is not 
to be supposed that this guard would have been offered 
or accepted if the major had really been plundered by 
Cazembe. 

* Arrowsmith marks the latitude of this place 8° 43' S., but M. Marcel makes It 
9° 32'. 
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M. Marcel, iri closing his paper, invites the attention 
of his readers to the unvarying colonial policy of Eng- 
land : "In the region of the Nyassa, the Tanganyika, 
and the Victoria, as in every other part of the world," 
he says, " the missionaries open the way to the traders ; 
and when the traders have taken firm root in the coun- 
try, a royal charter is granted, and then the country is 
annexed." 

So far his readers will go with him ; but when he af- 
firms that this sinister alliance of religion and commerce 
is only to be seen in England, he surely forgets the his- 
tory of other countries. Is there any colonizing nation 
that does not seek to profit, in a material way, by the 
labors of its missionaries? Relatively to the extent of 
her interests, England does no more of this sanctimoni- 
ous trading than any other Power ; and M. Marcel 
seems to beat the air when he denounces her. 

How to Travel in the Sahara. — E. M. writes to 
the Bulletin de la Society de Gdographie Commerciale de 
Paris, Tome XII., No. 2, a report of a conversation had 
with some Tuareg friends, in Algiers, on the subject of 
M. Douls, and his tragic death on the way to Tim- 
buktu. 

These Tuaregs were temporarily confined in one of 
the forts, and the interview took place on the terrace, 
which overlooked the city and the blue sea beyond. 

E. M. remarked the beauty of their naked feet, with 
high-arched insteps. " When Kenan sets down his foot," 
he says, " I can pass my cane under it, between the ball 
of the foot and the heel." 

The Tuaregs asked if there was anything new. Their 
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visitor translated from the Journal des Debats the ac- 
count of the death of M. Douls ; and his hearers ex- 
pressed their surprise that an infidel had been able to 
obtain letters of recommendation from the emperor of 
Morocco, in their eyes the true, and possibly the only, 
sovereign of the Mussulman world. 

When the reader came to the hiring of the guides by 
M. Douls, the Tuaregs recognized the names Idhenan, 
Jbodhtanaten, as those of tribes subject to the Aulimmi- 
•den of the Adhar. No remark was made on the descrip- 
tion of the way in which the guides were engaged ; but 
the suggestion that the display of money by the travel- 
ler had excited his men's cupidity, and had been the 
cause of his death, met with immediate assent. 

E. M. adds that greed is the master passion of the 
Tuaregs, who will strip their best friend, and clothe him 
afterwards. 

The traveller's only security is in the sentiment of 
honor, which exists among the nobles. 

M. Douls was strangled by his guides at the well of 
Uighen, while he slept. The Tuaregs listened to the 
recital of the deed without showing pity or surprise ; 
but they were disposed to suspect the men of the cara- 
van, with whom. Douls had journeyed, of complicity with 
his guides. 

There was silence for a time after the reading. 
Kenan ag Tissi spoke at last, in a quiet tone : " That 
traveller was a man of no great standing. He ought 
to have had more self-respect than to associate with 
such creatures as the serfs of the Aulim-miden. You 
said that he went into the Tuat with letters from Muley- 
Abd-er-Rahman. I supposed, therefore, that he was a 
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man of distinction ; and the first thing he does is to 
engage two Ibodhtanaten, people that he does not 
know, then to go off alone with them, and to pay them 
in advance. Men that come recommended by Muley- 
Abd-er-Rahman do not act with such a want of discre- 
tion. 

" I heard you read also that he had been well received 
by the marabouts of the Tuat and particularly by the 
marabout of Aulef. It would therefore have been easy 
for him to find safe guides. He had only to ask for 
them. 

" It is true that the marabout might have made him 
wait ; but travellers must have patience. I think, 
moreover, that he ought not to have gone forward 
until his safety had been in this way guaranteed by the 
marabout." 

" But," answered E. M.,"M. Douls had a great deal 
of experience in these matters ; he had lived a long time 
in the Sahara with the Reghibat and the Aulad Delim." 
" Those are people whom I know by reputation ; " said 
Kenan ; " they are marauding Arabs of the West, who 
sometimes pay us tribute. I know nothing of their 
ways, but among ourselves a man is respected, or not, 
according to his company. A Frenchman, travelling 
with Sidi (Ag Kerrazi, Kenan's uncle) would be safer in 
the Ahenet than in Paris ; but we certainly should not be 
answerable for a man who risked his life in our desert, 
as M. Douls did, with two worthless fellows." " Worth- 
less fellows," replied E. M., " are common enough in the 
Sahara, and those two are of the worst ; for the man 
they assassinated was, so far as they knew, a real Mo- 
hammedan pilgrim." At these words the Tuaregs 
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laughed, and Kenan made answer : " It is impossible for 
a European Christian to disguise himself completely 
like an Arab Mussulman. There will be something in 
his walk, or his gestures, or his language, that will betray 
him. Remember also that the Tuat is full of intelligent 
people, who know you Frenchmen perfectly well and 
have even lived among you. They take no offence at 
finding you there, because their belief is that you have 
no religion, and they are glad to hear you repeat in 
Arabic that there is no God but God and that Mohammed 
is His prophet. At the same time they ask themselves 
what you are doing there, and they distrust you, at the 
very moment when you are in need of their confidence. 
When another Frenchman proposes to cross the Sahara, 
and to dwell among the Tuaregs, tell him first of all never 
to lie, for lying is the mark by which we recognize serfs 
and slaves. 

" Let him travel, if he has succeeded in gaining the 
friendship of an Amr'ar, with his face uncovered, and 
dressed like a Frenchman, just as we, when we go to 
Paris, wear our black robes and our veils. If he takes 
part in a council, let him appear in full dress and de- 
clare that he does it out of respect to the assembly. 
When we went with you to visit your friends, we wore 
our red caps with blue silk tassels, our red girdles and 
broad belts. Then people know that they are dealing 
with a real Frenchman. If they insult him, or attack 
him on his way, that will be a serious matter, and you 
will be able to call them to account for it ; but I repeat 
that there will be nothing to fear if the traveller has 
the friendship of an Amr'ar. If, on the contrary, he 
dresses like an Arab, in an old burnoose, and rides on 
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a baggage camel like a low slave-dealer, nobody will 
care for him, and you know very well that the Arabs 
kill each other every day in the Sahara. That concerns 
us no more than it does you. If a man chooses to 
mingle with the low, he must take the consequences. 
Not even the letters of Muley-Abd-er-Rahman will give 
him dignity, nor will any one of the Tuareg nobles, who 
keep order in the desert, take the trouble to watch over 
him, or to avenge him." 

E. M. remarks, in closing, that Richardson, Barth, 
and Duveyrier, the only Europeans who dwelt among 
the Tuaregs in the Sahara and returned in safety, fol- 
lowed the method prescribed by Kenan ag Tissi. 
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